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S.0.S. TO LIBRARIES 


“I want now to ask the public library authorities of New 
Zealand to mobilise a small proportion of their stock for 
presentation to the War Service Library. The Council of 
the New Zealand Library Association has expressed its 
willingness to endorse an appeal to library authorities for a 
grant of books of general interest from their stocks and has 
suggested that the minimum quota each library should aim 
at giving should be equal to two per cent. of the population 
served by the library. Most libraries have upon their shelves 
a fair number of good books, some of them duplicates, which 
are not being used much now because most of the library’s 
readers have seen them already. Put these books at the 
service of the men who have left your district to serve in 
the forces. The Director of the War Library Service will 
circularise all city and borough libraries immediately giving 
details of what is wanted and where the books are to be 
sent. I would urge all library authorities to give their com- 
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mittees and officials permission to take action without delay. 
Don’t sent your ordinary withdrawals, but send all the good 
books you can possibly spare. Our men want books this 
winter.” 
(Extract from a broadcast on national stations by the 
Hon. H. G. R. Mason, Minister of Education, on 
March 30, 1942.) 


All public libraries will have received now a communica- 
tion from the Director of War Library Service, Mr G. T. 
Alley, asking them to give books from their shelves to the 
War Library Service, and also a letter from the President of 
the Association, Mr J. Norrie, commending the request to 
their favourable consideration. Here is a great opportunity 
for the libraries of New Zealand to make a concrete contri- 
bution to the war effort; we do not believe that any of them 
will fail to respond. 

There is no need to elaborate here the case which has been 
made out by the Minister, the President of the Association, 
and the Director of the War Library Service. The bare 
facts are sufficient: 

Men in camp need books and magazines; to buy in suffici- 
ent bulk the recreational reading matter needed would be 
an inexcusable waste of precious shipping space, time, and 
patriotic funds. There are thousands of books on public 


library shelves which are of a popular type and are still in 
sound physical condition, but for which the local demand 
has subsided: in a few years time these books would be 
withdrawn or transferred to store as semi-moribund stock; 
instead of waiting for that to - send the books now 


where they are needed, where they will be appreciated, 
where they will wear out; send them to the War Library 
Service. 

The word of warning which the Minister gave in his 
appeal to private individuals may be worth repeating for 
the benefit of librarians:— 

‘Don’t use the War Library Service as a dump for rub- 
bish. There is a place for your old worn out books, but it 
is not the War Library Service. Old books can Ha a part 
in our war effort if they are pulped. . . . The War Library 
Service wants books which are in physically sound and clean 
condition, amusing books, serious books, exciting books, 
sparkling, controversial books, up-to-the-minute books. 
Don’t give the school prizes of how many years ago. Give 
books printed within the last ten years. Men in camps 
don’t want to read books which are dull or obsolete or dirty 
any more than you do.” 
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PERSONNEL 





By Joun Harris, Librarian, Otago University. 





AT A TIME when our whole national life is subordinated to 
defence needs, the personnel factor assumes major impor- 
tance in every industry and profession. It is particularly 
urgent for libraries. Not only are they called on to provide 
trained personnel for military and civilian defence services; 
but at the same time they have to adapt themselves to 
changing circumstances and meet new and more pressing 
demands. Good library service plays a not unimportant part 
in the efficient social and fudennclel organisation which is so 
essential to success in the warfare of to-day. 

In view of depleted resources these new demands can be 
met only by 


(1) better use of existing personnel, 


(2) a regular influx of persons with the requisite abilities 
and training. 


In either case it is advisable that the problem be tackled, 
not by individual libraries, but on a national scale so as to 
prevent overlapping and ensure maximum economy. The 
first step is necessarily some sort of survey of N.Z. library 
personnel. Its aims should be to give a general view of 

(1) Present personnel; 

(2) Potential personnel; 

(3) Personnel required if libraries are to provide the new 

or fuller services needed by industry, science and the 
armed forces; 


(4) Possible economies. 


Precise information is needed on such points as the fol- 

lowing:— 

(1) Individual qualifications, (a) professional (e.g. cata- 
loguing or indexing experience); (b) special (e.g. 
knowledge of chemistry, languages, etc.). 

(2) Personnel needs in each centre and in each library. 


(3) Potential personnel (c. .g. retired librarians or persons 
with requisite qualifications employed in non-essen- 
tial occupations). 


(4) mt already absorbed by other essential ser- 
vices (e.g. from Turnbull Library to Navy Dept.). 
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(5) Economies possible | reves certain kinds of ser- 
vice (e.g. historical research) without affecting 
national morale and military strength. 


IMPORTANT NOTE. The Secretary would be glad to receive par- 
ticulars of the professional and academic qualifications and experi- 
ence of persons who have either a science degree together with some 
library experience or extensive bibliographical knowledge of science 
and technology. It would be useful also if the Association had on filea 
record of retired librarians (including women who have left the 
profession through marriage) who would be willing to fill temporary 
vacancies. Please draw this note to the attention of anyone who 
comes within any of the categories named and suggest that they 
communicate with the Secretary. 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL 
THE POSITION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


RECENT ANNOUNCEMENTS regarding the registration of 
women aged 20 and 21, and the mobilisation of married 
men by age groups instead of paternal activity, suggests that 
the Government intends to adopt British mobilisation 
methods. The following extract from the leading article 
on “Women in the Library Service” in the Library Associa- 
tion Record for January 1942 throws a disturbing light upon 


the effect of these methods on library personnel in Great 
Britain:— 

“What has proved unsatisfactory has not been that the service 
has lost a major part of its effective trained personnel; we would 
gladly give all if we were told that they could help to win the war 
and the peace better in other fields of activity. What we deplore 
has been the vacillation, almost amounting to breach of faith, which 
has characterized our relations with the Ministry. This is plain 
speaking, but it is necessary in self-defence and to demonstrate the 
need for united action to secure a definite understanding. The posi- 
tion has changed with kaleidoscopic rapidity from day to day. Once 
men were reserved at 30, then at 35, then dereserved; then we were 
told that key men would be given deferment and that such deferment 
could be regarded as renewable for the duration unless exceptional 
circumstances arose; then we were told that such deferment would 
be only for three months. Regarding women we were first urged 
to recruit them as substitutes for the men; they were reserved; we 
were assured that they would not be taken from library work; then 
we were told that, though they might be called for interview at the 
Labour Exchanges, the officers there had instructions to see that 
they were not taken if the library service would suffer; next we are 
informed that they will be taken unless they are in key positions. 
If we protest to one responsible officer that his definite assurance 
has not been honoured in the observance, he replies merely that he 
is no longer responsible for that department. And so the tragi- 
comedy proceeds. We are unable effectively to advise our members 
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because what we tell them in good faith to-day may have changed 
by to-morrow.” 


Uncertainty of this sort is almost as bad in its effect upon 
library service as actual mobilisation of staffs, and it is to be 
hoped that in New Zealand we shall at least avoid the evils 
of vacillation. The Central Executive Committee, at its 
March meeting, decided that an immediate approach should 
be made to the Minister of National Service on the matter. 
It should be possible to make a statement in our next issue 
on the result. Wholesale transfers to other occupations of 
library assistants in their twenties would hit some libraries 
very hard indeed. However, comment is inappropriate here 
until we know whether the Government has any intention 
of transferring to other occupations people who are already 
in full-time work of social value. 


THE CITY REFERENCE LIBRARY 
AND THE WAR EFFORT 





By EvizaBetH D. Bryant, Deputy Chief Librarian, 
Dunedin Public Library. 





A CITY REFERENCE library in the Dominions is now a defin- 
ite unit in the war effort. Not only is it called upon to 
supply information regarding the location of a battle front 
or prison camp, but, due to our geographic position and 
import restrictions, we are faced with many problems such 
as the setting up of new industries for the manufacture of 
foodstuffs, drugs, foundry appliances, munitions, clothing, 
and small accessories which previously came from overseas. 

Most important at the present time is the need for infor- 
mation on military and civil defence. With military camps 
and Air Force stations in our midst, the necessity for having 
a good selection of text books and training manuals for al 
ranks is important. 

Military Defence: 

The change in the Pacific situation makes it apparent that 
an immediate survey should be made of the hauke on mili- 
tary defence and tactics in New Zealand, so that all informa- 
tion may be available in the shortest time, not only in the 
cities, but to the small libraries, and they should also be 
available for interloan to the camps. 
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The supply of books on military tactics may be limited 
in this country, but may be had on interloan. The 
machinery for interloan to military camps has not yet been 
planned, but it seems sensible that men who wish to com- 
plete studies already begun should be given the opportunity 
to do so. 


Civil Defence and A.R.P. 


Every city, town, and suburb has its Home Guard and 
A.R.P. organisations. Books on all phases of training for 
the Home Guard have been subilehed in New Zealand and 
can be purchased for a very small sum. 

Here is a short list of books on emergency precautions and 
the Home Guard, mostly published in New Zealand, which 
every library should have in stock:— 


Bren gun pocket book. Whitcombe & Tombs. Is. 3d. 

Elementary drill for the Home Guard. Whitcombe & 
Tombs. 9d. 

E.P.S. Service, Dominion of N.Z. Handbook No. 1, In- 
cendiary Bomb and Fire Precautions. N.Z. Govern- 
ment. 3d. 

Handbook of infantry drill. Whitcombe & Tombs. 2s. 9d. 

Home Guard in the field, fieldcraft and tactical exercises. 
Whitcombe & Tombs. 1s. 3d. 

Lewis gun pocket book. Whitcombe & Tombs. Is. 3d. 

Military training chart. Bren light machine gun. Abel, 
Dykes. 6d. 

Military training chart. The Lewis gun. Abel, Dykes. 
6d 


Military training chart. The service rifle. Abel, Dykes. 
6d 


New Zealand Emergency Standard Code for air raid shel- 
ter. N.Z. Government. Is. 

1941 Home Guard manual. Whitcombe & Tombs. 3s. 

Small arms drill for the Home Guard. Whitcombe & 
Tombs. 6d. 

Vickers gun simplified. Whitcombe & Tombs. Is. 9d. 

Chesney, C. H. R.: Art of Camouflage. R. Hale (Lon- 
don). 8s. 6d. 

Glover, C. W.: Civil Defence. 2nd ed. 1940. Chapman 
(London). 36s. 

Infantry section leading, 1938. (Printed by H.M. 
Stationery Office for the general staff, N.Z. Military 
forces.) 10d. 

Notes on individual fieldcraft. 2nd ed. Gale & Polden. 
(N.Z. retail price Is. 9d.) 
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Pridham, C. H. B.: Lewis gun mechanism made easy. 
Gale & Polden. (N.Z. retail price 2s. 9d.) 


Industries: 

With hair combs and elastic in short supply, manufac- 
turers naturally turn to the library for help. “ Spon’s En- 
cyclopaedia of manufacturers and raw materials,’ Vol. 1, p 
1132, and “ Factory management,” Oct. 1935, dealt with 
combs, but the elastic problem is still with us—the library 
can provide manufacturers with almost endless information 
—“The Industrial Arts Index” is invaluable for locating 
magazine articles on manufactures. 

The stocking shortage is not a matter of not knowing how 
to make the article, but a shortage of the necessary silk, so 
the library is unable to cope with that problem. 

The petrol restrictions toon ht a new problem to the 
community, and gas producers for cars and trucks became a 
front-line inquiry; judging from the number of vehicles 
seen speeding along on producer gas, the libraries have done 
good work. There are quite a few authoritative works to 
be had. Here again the interloan system comes to our aid. 
The Country Library Service with its almost unlimited 
resources is ever ready to assist the library in need, and has 
proved its worth many times. 

Newspaper Clippings: 

A file of newspaper clippings is invaluable and can be 
built up at little or no cost. This might contain such items 
as reports on the construction of public and private air raid 
shelters, air raid precautions, methods of fire fighting, how 
to deal with incendiary bombs, how to identify argot, the 
discovery and use of gramicidin and sulphanilimide. Very 
good articles on the above have appeared in the metropolitan 
newspapers. These articles, clipped and mounted, can be 
filed alphabetically and are then available at very short 
notice. 

The important articles by Tom Wintringham in ‘‘Picture 
Post” could be collected and stapled together, also the 
biographies of famous men in “ Life.” 


Pamphlets: 

Pamphlets on the war effort in various countries are 
available and, filed alphabetically by subject, offer endless 
assistance at very little cost. 


Assistance to local societies and debating clubs: 

This is a service which should give a lot of pleasure to 
library assistants as it is always interesting to note the trend 
of adult education. Books, pamphlets, magazine articles, 
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and newspaper cuttings are all necessary to satisfy the de- 
mand. Local societies may state the year’s course in advance 
and so the material can be assembled on the due dates 
without undue worry. For debates, one has almost to 
anticipate the subjects which are likely to be selected and 
clip daily from the newspapers all worth while headline 
news. For some years past, almost every debating society 
and school debating club chose “ The Singapore Base.” 
Items for the News: 

Inquiries from newspaper pe ere are mainly for people 
and places in the news, and almost before incidents occur, 
the library is asked to supply articles and _ illustrations. 
“American Life” is useful for photographs of people in the 
news, and the “National Geographic” for places. A good 
gazetteer of the world and an up-to-date atlas are a necessity 
for this work, and the “National Geographic” maps are 
excellent. 


Displays: 

In making displays, it is not necessary to rely on books— 
newspaper articles carefully mounted and picture clippings 
are all useful—everything on, say, Burma, or the Philippines, 
could be clipped and with a set of coloured stiff paper letters, 
the names Burma, etc., could be fastened on the display 
board—this makes a very attractive feature. Book covers, 
too, are useful. 

The contribution to the war effort which reference 
libraries can make by providing information, is indeed a 
potential factor in the wellbeing of any country. In addition 
to informative books, those of purely recreational value have 
their place in the war effort. Besides educational and 
industrial advancement, the morale of a country is an 
important issue. Where there are stationary military camps 
and air force stations, the camp libraries fed from the town 
or city library could be part of the military ordinance unit 
under the direction of the city librarian. Libraries for long 
service stationary camps are not a luxury, they are a neces- 
sity. 





UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
AND THE WAR EFFORT 





By A. Mincuin, Librarian, Auckland University College. 





Most Secret. 

WERE IT NOT for irksome War Regulations most interesting 
material might be gathered on the war work now being 
carried out by our Universities. In Auckland University, for 
example, the Engineering and Physics staffs have together 
been increased from 9 in 1939 to 63 in 1942. Much of the 
work being undertaken is probably manufacture of appara- 
tus rather than research necessitating use of our libraries, 
and therefore lies outside the scope of this enquiry. So we 
leave these mysteries and proceed to our subject. 


Long Range View. 

Taking a long range view University Libraries throughout 
the world have played a vast part in the development of the 
intricate scientific apparatus and machinery of modern war. 
Stalin writes: ‘‘ The present war is a war of motors. He who 
will have overwhelming superiority in the production of 
motors will win the war.” Where but in our Universities 
have tens of thousands of the men who have evolved the 
machinery of present warfare studied and worked? 


Here and Now. 

We will here limit consideration to the effort of New 
Zealand University Libraries in this war. Our libraries, our 
teaching staffs drawing on these libraries, our laboratories 
and workshops have played, and are playing, a most vital 
part. They have trained, and are training, doctors, dentists, 
and masseurs for the Army, men for key positions in aero- 
nautics, navigation, mechanical and civil engineering, in the 
manufacture of war material, and in the administration of 
civilian life. 

It is interesting to take section by section of our libraries 
and see what each has contributed towards informing our 
war personnel. Space is brief and readers must forgive the 
very sketchy and catalogue-like treatment that follows. 


Physics and Mathematics Sections. 

ince this has been called a “war of physics’ we will give 
Physics, with its neighbour Mathematics, pride of place. 
(Important as is the whole field of physics, we find one part 
of the subject, Radio, alone being taught at present to 
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advanced classes, so pre-eminently important to the war 
effort is this branch.) 

The science of physics has been responsible for the exist- 
ence of telephony, telegraphy, communication by radio, 
wireless telegraphy, propaganda by radio and the “ movies,” 
effective weather forecasting, detection of the approach of 
aircraft by radio, and instruments devised for artillery 
range-finding. 

By means of instruments making most elaborate and 
almost instantaneous calculations a Bes may be timed to 
leave a moving plane to hit perhaps a moving target, allow- 
ance being made for the height of the plane and the velocity 
of the wind. 

Physics has been responsible for naval and aircraft navi- 
gation by radio and for sound-ranging devices used by the 
submarine in the detection of the approach of vessels, or 


aircraft. It has devised the periscope in submarine and 
trench warfare. 


Engineering and Architecture. 

Engineering libraries are a necessity in the training of 
air-pilots, ground mechanics, naval navigators, and engineers, 
men to man and repair tanks, artillery and motor transport. 
They are producing men for responsible posts in our mines 
and es workshops and our electric power plants. 
They have enabled the erection of radio-stations, fortifica- 
tions, and harbour defence works, the construction of bomb- 
resisting concrete and the air-conditioning and ventilation 
of tunnels for shelter. They have made possible the manu- 
facture here in New Zealand of measuring instruments, 
mortars, Bren gun-carriers, gun-parts, and the reconditioning 
and modernising of our artillery. 

Architects are giving information on strength of materials, 
bomb-resisting construction, airport and training camp 
architecture, and the ventilation and air-conditioning of 
mass shelters. 


Chemistry. 

In our Chemistry libraries have worked Chemists now 
testing food produced in our factories, working in army 
hospital clinics, or engaged in gas identification, knowledge 
necessary in case of gas warfare. Agricultural chemists from 
Massey College are facing the problem of providing informa- 
tion which will enable pre-war agriculture to be maintained, 
despite the lack of hitherto almost universally used fertili- 
sers. Chemical technologists from our laboratories have also 
riddles to solve. Can substitutes, and sometimes substitutes 
for substitutes, be found or manufactured to replace imports 
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essential for the maintenance of military and civilian life. 

Our College has advanced on the manufacture of linen 
from flax, and is actually itself manufacturing potassium 
chlorate for the making of munitions and matches. 

The introduction of new manufactures from our own raw 
materials requires funds for research; it also requires plant. 
As neither are sufficiently available, the services of many of 
our chemists are not being fully used. 


Medicine. 

In the Medical Library in Dunedin, doctors have been 
and are studying general medicine, emergency and _ plastic 
surgery, shell-shock treatment, epidemic prevention, and 
diet. Whether in this last they are able, when faced with 
army precedent, to put theory into practice, is another 
matter. 


Botany, Zoology, Agriculture. 

Bacteriology, parasitology, the physiology of fatigue, 
mental derangement are pre-requisite studies for our 
Medical Corps. 

Camouflage should be a science which draws on the 
zoologist no less than the artist. 

On the Botanist devolves the problem of finding New 
Zealand flora which will provide the drugs now unprocur- 
able from overseas. Where, for instance, can ergot be found? 
Are there local substitutes for commercial products such 
as chicory, etc., etc.? 


Geology. 

The most pressing problems the war has brought the 
Geologist are whether petroleum in New Zealand can be 
found and utilised, whether sufficient mica and other 
minerals can be supplied for defence purposes, and whether 
sufficient sulphur can be found for phosphates and sulphuric 
acid. 


Economics, Law, Administration, Current History. 
University libraries have no ger ge monopoly of 


books or periodicals in these fields, which are represented 
in the public libraries and in the General Assembly Library. 
We will therefore leave ‘““War effort’ in relation to these 
sr to be dealt with by a member of a Public Library 
staff. 

Suffice it to say that our University economists with ade- 
quate libraries to draw on, are not busy as are our scientists 
with enquiries for information. Warring ideologies, con- 
flict of interests are militating against the full mobilisation 
of knowledge. Our experts are, however, taking their part 
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